THE NURSE 
sy BEN AMES WILLIAMS 
From Harpers 
HERE is a curious institution, widely distributed, called 
the waiting room. You will find specimens almost every- 
where, in railroad stations, in hotels, in department stores, 
and in business offices of ‘every description. The waiting 
roomis afearful thing. At best it offers boredom, and at the 
worst it is a place where one sits through minutes that seem 
interminable, filled with apprehension or with despair. 
‘Millie had’ had some experience of waiting rooms, and she 
ies tnrn She Kl een ing fs 1 paca a: 
ing room at the employment for . She 
ras ¢ lttls wom ond af thoes worm ‘how eppenincs 
ts that they have been dry by the torque and 
ioRigo of thdr ova emotons’ tke Wonan ur ail taut 
and just now curiously tremulous. She was probably about 
forty-five years old and she sat among the others without 
taking any part in the occasional passages of conversation 
‘among them. She seemed to be unconscious of their presence, 
and her eyes, inflamed and weary, looked blankly straight 
before her. And sometimes, for no apparent reason, they 
became suffused with tears; not merely misted with moisture, 
but drowned in a swimming, drenching flood which flowed 
‘over her lids and down her dry cheeks until she remembered 
to wipe away these evidences of the grief which racked her. 
‘On her first day, when she had tried to talk with a pros- 
pective employer, she had been unable to control her voice; 
and her eyes had thus gushed tears til the other woman said 
impaticnily: 
“Well, I certainly don’t want you if you're the crying 
kind,” and tumed away. 
Millie had then been rather relieved than disappointed. 
233 
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She always dreaded this necessity of seeking new employment 
‘while she was still in the throes of her latest loss. So she sat 
all that day and the next and into the third. And whenever 
it appeared that she must talk with one of those who came 
hhere secking servants, she averted her eyes, weakly en- 
deavouring to avoid attracting their notice, willing to put off 
the inevitable adventure of new employment. 

But on the third day sbe found herself replying in a dull 
voice to the questions put to her by a woman, perhaps thirty 
years old, who introduced herself by a name which Millie 
scarcely heard. She was not interested in the names of her 
mistresses; she had had so many of them. They were a 
shadowy procession in the background of her life, those i 
the past no more definite in her mind than those who waited 
for her in the future. This woman’s name might have been 
‘Smith or Brown. It happened to be Mrs. Jones. 

‘Millie answered her questions in a dull and lifeless tone, 
telling as impersonally ag though she spoke of someone else 
what her life had been. She had been a baby nurse since she 
was seventeen years old. It would be hard to pack into one 
sentence a more tragic biography. A woman who has loved 
‘one baby and lost it wears forever after in her eyes the mark 
of her grief like a pale flower. But Millie had been con- 
demned by life to love many babies and to lose them all. 

‘Mrs, Jones asked question upon question, but Millie asked 
only one. “Is it a boy or a girl?” 

“A little girl,” Mrs. Jones replied, and Millie's ravaged 
{face seemed to lighten faintly at the word. 

“T always like the girls best,” she confessed. 

‘They arranged for Millie to come the next morning to take 
the place, and Millie was for the rest of that day alittle more 
cheerful.’ Her aching grief found anodyne in the prospect 
of having another baby to love. 


seis hardy another eden) slcomenrble tin of enter- 
ing the home of st and finding yourself there at once 
aan alien, an outsider, liable to instant dismissal, and at the 
same time in such an intimate relation to the life of the 
family as that held by the baby nuroe, Mile was stl eek 
with sorrow over the loss of her lest baby, a loss as irrevocable 
and a grief as poignant as though the baby hed died. But 
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she had no more tears, and she entered this new household, 
hiding her misery behind a stony countenance. 

‘Mrs, Jones was a friendly, kindly young woman, competent, 
sure of what she wanted, and at once firm and conciliatory. 
‘She was just out of the hospital, and there was still a trained 
nurse in the house. The little girl who was to be Millie’s 
baby now was about six weeks old. 

“Her name is Joan,” Mrs. Jones explained to Millie. 
“This is her room, and you will use this bathroom, and you 
can keep her things on these shelves, and you will sleep here 
across the hall.”” 

“Millie, with every desire in the world to conciliate her new 
mistress, nevertheless found herself saying in an exacting 
tone: 

“T always want to slecp in the room with my babies, so I 
‘can hear them in the night.” 

‘Mrs. Jones nodded willingly enoug 

“If you prefer, that is quite all right,” she assented. “I 
‘will have a cot put in here for you; but I think by the ti 
Joan is three mnths old we cin give up her night feedings 
Aigether We did with Jobonie™ 

agile had already wen johnnie, the son of the house, about 

years old and a lively youngster. Although she had an 
Infinite and understanding tenfemess for litte babies, she 
hhad long since leamed that when they grew old enough to 
walk and to talk they began to escape from her. She knew 
that she could not, as the saying is, “get along with older 
children”; and she asked Mrs, Jones now: 

“Do you want I should take care of Johnnie too?” 

“He can drt himsel,” Mrs Jones said proudly. “And 
he sleeps all night, and he has breakfast and lunch with us. 
Caries gives him his supper, and be goes to bed before our 
dinner, wil want you to keep his room in order; but you 
‘won't have much to do with him.” 

“T like to give all my time to my baby,”” Millie explained, 
and Mrs, Jones agreed: 

“You'll have very little else to do.” 

‘The trained nurse left the next day, and Millie threw herself 
at once into the interminable routine of petty tasks which the 
ccare of a small baby brings i its train. Mrs, Jones had 
‘been unable to nurse the child more than two weeks, so that 
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‘Joan was already on the bottle. Millie roused at about half- 
past five every morning, heated the frst bottle over the small 
electric plate in the bathroom, and held it while Joan absorbed 
its contents, Afterward the baby slept for an ‘hour or more, 
while Millie had time to dress, to have her breakfast in the 
Kitchen with Charles and Laura, and to do some of the enor- 
mous amount of washing which had to be done everyday. At 
‘ight o'clock she took Joan up and bathed her. 

“Another bottle, another sleep, another waking and another 
bottle, fresh clothing, and so to sleep again. ‘Thus the re- 

ing days. 

Tn the care of Joan, Mille was perfectly an  pasionately 
‘happy; but not in her other relations. ‘From 
she disliked young Jobnnie so definitely that at times her sir eak 

ing amounted to hatred. He was, of course, disorderly, and 
even though she might be tired and her back might be aching, 
ever puting tack intel pct tings which hess cot 
ever putt ings wl as contin 
sali Ger late coches nig Atty he was metay, aad 
whenever his shrill voice was upraised she expected him to 
wake Joan; and if she was near enough, she always tried to 
command him to silence. But the second or third time this 
occurred, Mrs. Jones reproved her. 

“You must éxpect Johnnie to be noisy, Millie,” she told 
the nurse. 

“He'll wake my baby,” Millie jealously retorted. 

‘Mrs. Jones smiled a little, and said, “I'm afraid we're a 
noisy household. Joan will have to get used to living with 
us. You mustn’t keep hushing Johnnie. After all, he bi 
his rights as well as Joan.” 

‘Millie was silenced, because she knew by experience that 
those considerations which seemed to her so overwhelming 
would have no weight with her mistress; and her position was 
vweak, since Joan was from the first a sound sleeper, quite 
undisturbed by anything that went on in the big house. But 
the fact that Joan never did waken could not prevent 
Millie's being constantly afraid she would, and aremonstrance 
at Johnnie's noise was forever on the tip of her tongue. 

‘There were many other disturbing sounds in the house, 
and they all jarred on her taut nerves; so that after each burst 
of laughter, or cry, or concussion of a slamming door, she 
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‘would sit tensely listening for long seconds, expecting a wail 
of distress from the room where Joan was 

Itdid not matter what the source of these noises might be, 
she resented them all equally. When Johnnie was to blame 
she was furious; and when older folk were responsible her 
anger was even more intense. One night two guests came in 
to dinner and, since the weather was bad, Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
insisted that they stay over night. When the four of them 
came upstairs to go to bed, there was a good deal of talking 
and laughing in the halls; and Millie's anger overcame het 
prudence so that she put on her dressing gown, and—an 
absurd little figure with her small braid hanging between her 
shoulders—she came out into the hall and faced them with 
Durning eyes, and said sharply: 

“Joan bas just gone to sleep. You'll have to keep quiet. 
Tcan't have her waked up now.” 

‘Mr. Jones himself replied sternly, “She never wakes, Mille, 
Aad even if she did, she cannot expect us to go whispering 
about the house all the time.” He was a large man, his very 
bulk impressive, and Millie hated him as much as she feared 
him. But she dared make no reply and retreated to her own 
room full of bitter rage. 

‘She soon found herself involved in continual discord with 
Charles, the house man who did the chores and served the 
meals, and with Laura, his wife, the cook. Millic had her 
moeals’ with them in the kitchen, and it seemed to her that 
they were extravagant in their use of electricity and gas, and 
that they wasted food. The great love which she always 
gave her babies left in her nothing but angry resentment at 
tthe rest of the world; and, although she knew from experience 
that only trouble could come from any altercation between her 
and the other servants, she was unable to refrain from criti- 
ising theis methods fo them and to Mrs. Jones. 

‘Jones at first received these reports without comment} 
but the'situation became more and more acute until she was 
‘compelled at last to silence Millie and to bid her attend to 
hher own work and let the others attend to theirs 

“You are here to take care of Joan, Millie,” she said 
definitely. “T do notask you to supervise’ Charles and Laura, 
‘That ismy business. They do their work and you do yours, 
‘and what they do or how they do it does not concem you.” 
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Millie, knowing the danger in such a course, nevertheless 
could not refrain from a protesting word. ““Tcan’t have them 
wasting electric light the way they do,” she said stridently. 
And Mrs. Jones replied: 

“If you can’t be happy here, Millie, you are perfectly free 
togo at any time; but I will not have you interfering with the 
other servants.” 

‘Millie made no reply. At this word, this suggestion of her 
leaving, she had been struck with such stark terror that she 
‘could not speak. At this time she had been only about two 
months in the Jones houschold. In the normal course of 
events she might expect to stay until Joan was two years old, 
and there was always a chance that another baby might ap~ 
Par i the meantine to prolong he sojourn. To leave now, 
‘while Joan was still small, would be to lose her baby; and she 
could not bear to contemplate that possibility. "Already 
‘Joan had ascended to that throne in her heart which so many 
babies had occupied before. They had become shades, 
shadows of lost Joved ones in the background of her thoughts; 
Dut Joan was alive, actual, twelve or fourteen pounds of sub- 
stantial, tangible, sweet flesh; and she began already to know 
Millie, to look forward to her appearances, and to respond to 
hher caresses and endearments with wide and toothless smiles. 

This is the tragedy of the baby nurse, that she loves her 
‘aby 30 completely that she will endure anything human 
flesh can endure rather than be separated from her charge. 
Millie would go to any length to avoid this catastrophe; and 
that afternoon, in a desperate desire to placate Mrs, Jones 
and to ameliorate the impatience which the other might be 
feeling, she made a cup of tea and took it up to her mistress 
with an apologetic word. 

“T thought you might like it,” she explained. 

And Mrs. Jones thanked her, and the world was thereafter 
for a while serene. 


Millie's life during the next few months was a succession of 
rritating incidents from which she found esespe in the hours 
she spent with the baby. Joan now slept less. Her night 
feedings had been abandoned. She had bottles four times a 
day; aad from about seven o'clock in the morning till the ten- 
o'clock bottle,and from the two-o’clock bottle until that which 
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she had at six, she wasawake. In the morning Millie brought 
her downstairs to sit in the dining room while Mz. and Mrs. 
Jones and Johnnie had their breakfast. In the afternoon she 
‘bok the baby for a ride in her perambulator and stayed away 
from the house, when the weather was fair, as late as it was 
possible, revelling in the long hours alone with Joan. But she 
could not always be with her baby, and in her relations with 
Charles and Laura and with Johnie there were continual 
irritations. 

Between her and Charles there was a continuing feud. 
Charles was devoted to Johnnie, and he so contrived his time 
1 to be able to help the little boy dress in the morning and 
undress at night. ‘The two were boon companions. " But 
Millie hated Johnaie, and he returned this feeling, not with 
hatred, because he was too young to feel that passion, but 
with resentment of her attentions and with an inclination to 
become fretful and angry at her ministrations. She hated 
Johnnie; but the fact that he welcomed Charles and liked to 
be with the man aroused in Millie an infuriating jealousy. 
Sometimes she and Charles became involved in arguments 
as to the simple business of keeping Johnnie’s room in order; 
and it seemed to Millie that Charles encouraged Johnnic to 
rebel at her authority and to be impudent to her. 

One morning, when she brought Joan to the dining room, 
she had had sich & passage with the man, and it had & 
wrought upon ber nerves that she was in teas, When she 
came in, Mr. and Mrs Jones and Johnnie were already at the 
table; and she burst out in explosive complaint, hating herself 
for doing it, knowing the risk she ran, yet unable to contral 
her tongue.’ With tears streaming down her face she cried: 

“Mrs. Jones, I want you to tell Johnnie that he isn’t to talk 
back to me the way be does.” 
ys, Jomss said quietly, “Well disous that by and by, 

lie.” 

“He won't do am I tell him to,” Millie insisted. 
“And him and Charles just laugh at me.” 

Charles, coming in just then with the coffee, was driven to 
self-defence, 

“Johnnie's all right, Mrs. Jones,”* he said stoutly, “She 
won't let him alone. She don’t understand boys. Tcan take 
care of Johnnie all right if she'd just leave him alone.” 
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Mrs. Jones said decisively, “That will do, Charles!” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Charles agreed, and left the room. 

But Mille, unutterably exasperated, cried again, “John- 
nie's got to be made to behave, ma’am.”” 

Mrs. Jones repeated, “We'll discuss that later, Millie!’ 

And Millie, though she was almost beside herself with 
weeping rage, felt the menace in the other’s tone and left the 


room. 

After her ausband had gone, Mrs. Jones summoned Millie 
and said to her steadily: 
don't want Ma: Joes bethsrel bf anything tat goes ob at 

jon’t want Mr. Jones yy anything that goes on at 
home. If you have anything to say to me, wait until he has 
gone and come to me quietly.” 

Millie cried, “Well, I can’t stand the way Johnnie treats 
win 

“Hereafter,” Mrs. Jones told her, “you need have no con- 
tact with Johnnie except to keep his room in order. Charles 
will take care of him, and T am sure you will get along all right 
if you avoid trouble with Johnnie or with Charles.” 

“T can't stand it,” Millie cied. 

“If you can’t be happy here with us,” Mrs, Jones told her, 
“I would rather you did not stay. I’ don't want anyone in. 
the house who is unhappy.” 

"The words track Milue with a sobering effect, ab though 
Mrs. Jones had dashed cold water in herface. They silenced 
her utterly, and drove her from the room to fight down all 
that day her desperate fear. That aftemcon she made Mrs. 
Jones another cup of tea. 


She thought Joan the most beautiful of babies and she 
thought of Joan always as her baby, and Joan seemed to 
Millie to feel that Millie was her whole world, too. When 
Millie came to her in the morning, even before the nurse en- 
tered the room, Tesi was spt to bein to cooy with delight st 
her coming. And when Millie bathed her, changed her gar- 
ments, talked to her in that cheering, reassuring tone which, 
1no matter what ber own mood, she was always able to sum- 
mon for Joan, ‘Jean fisy wriggle, with delight. When in 
the morning it'came time for Mr. Jones to go to town and 
Millie was summoned to take the Laby Joan always came to 
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hher eagerly. And sometimes when either Mr. or Mrs. Jones 
offered to take the baby from Millie, Joan would laugh aloud 
and throw her arms around Millie's neck and snuggle her 
face into the nuree’s shoulder as though it were a game which 


apt irare 
lie used to nurse the memory of these scenes, and to tell 
herself over and over that Joan loved her more than she 
loved either her father or her mother; and thus thinking, she 
‘would hug Joan with a fierce tenderness full of At 
Such times Joan chuckled and babbled with delight as though 
these ferocious caresses were delightful toher. Mille revelled. 
in these hours when she had Joan to herself, the rest of the 
‘world apart. But at those moments when she perceived that 
Joan had passed from one of the phases of babyhood to an- 
ater, abandoning one Ute trick fr te next, Mili et & 
poignant alarm at the approach of the time when Joan 
mh be a baby at all and so would escape from her. 
‘She stifled these forcbodings, clinging to the present, refuse 

ing to consider the future, blinding herself to the inevitable 
agate happiness, insistently declining to look forward 
to the day when—one way or another—she would lose this 
baby, whom she loved, as she had lost so many before. Yet 
these fears, though they were stifled, had their effect upon her; 
he furtive dread sharpened ber tongue, end she found heraelé 

ying and doing irritating things. At such moments she 
was fil ofroqret egret nots mich because of what she Had 
done as because by such ations she aid beret open to dis 
missal, ran the risk of losing Joan. And afterward she 
Mek tbmake amends, hreSioe henet ite her work wit net 
zeal, secking tasks outside her appointed duties, paying her 
mistress small attentions, bringing her a potted plant, making 
a dress for Joan, or serving Mrs. Jones a cup of tea in the 
afternoon. 
‘Thus her life was a succession of crimes and repentances, 
a series of passions each followed by fearful remorse. And 
there were days, occasionally weeks, when she held such 
‘gal bridle upon her tongue that he silence made her sem 
and there were other days when the check which she 

kept upon herself slipped, and she loosed in bitter words the 
bind and venomous anger whick she felt aginst the whole 
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Once or twice she caught herself talking to Charles and 
Laura of Mr. and Mrs. Jones in terms frankly slanderous, 
and for days thereafter she was full of bitter and terrified self: 
reproach, moving cautiously, watching the demeanour of 
her mistfess for any sign that her words had been , 
shrinking with fear of the destruction she had invited. She 
wwas her own worst enemy and she knew this as well as any- 
‘one, but it became more and more difficult for her to keep 
a curb upon her tongue. 

‘As Joan approached her first birthday, half a dozen influ- 
‘ences combined to produce a cumulative nervous strain which 
Millie found more and more tormenting. For one thing, the 
baby was maturing. Millie had wished to keep her as long 
as possible completely helpless and dependent, so she had 
prisoned her in her crib or in her perambulator, and Joan had 
not yet learned to creep. But Mrs. Joncsat last insisted that 
3ille put the baby on the floor for an hour or two a day, 
0 exercise those muscles which were ready to assume their 

functions. 

‘The result was an increasingly rapid development of Joan’s 

ers. She set herself to the task of learning to manipulate 

er small body with a persistency as deliberate as though she 
were quite conscious of what she did. And she would sit 
pon the Boor, pall bere forward over her legs until she 

yy on her face, push herself back up toa sitt ture agai 
pill hers forvard once more and roll on ber beck, aud 
this position again push herself up until she was sitting erect, 
following this routine over and over as though she had been 
set these tasks to do, She began also to exercise her voice, 
no longer in the meaningless outcries of infancy, but 
different tones, now shrill, now guttural; and some 
Utterancesagsimed » form suggestive of speech, tll it was 
easy to imagine she was trying to say some! 

Bhllc kad cared for so faady babies that HEE knew what 
these signsportended. She knew that Joan wouldsoon escape 
from ber ministering care, and this knowledge oppressed her 
dreams. 

‘The nurse was also at this time under an increased physical 
strain, ‘Mrs. Jones was planning a birthday party for Joan, 
to which half a dozen other babies, a little younger or a little 
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older, would be invited. Millie decided to make a dress 
which Jean should wear on that occasion; and into this worl 
she threw all her energies, spending upon it every hour not 
directly devoted to Joan hersell, working at it in the early 
morning, at moments snatched during the day, and late at 
night, when she might better have been asleep. ‘The result 
‘was that she was tired almost all the time, and this weariness 
served to break down in large and larger measure her seli- 
control, till she was in continual conflict within herself, fight- 
ing to stifle the resentment which she felt against those among. 
whom her life was cast. 

There had long existed between her and Chatles a state of 
open warfare; and this was brought to something like a crisis 
one evening when Mr. and Mrs. Jones had gone out to dinner. 
Charles, as he liked to doon such occasions, had put the young 
son of the house to bed. Millie was moved by some blind 
and senseless impulse, after Charles had gone downstairs, 
to get Johnnie up again and insist upon giving him a bath. 

‘The little boy felt the injustice of this. “I don’t want to 
take a bath,” he cried, 

“You're dirty,” Millie told him. “You ought to be 
ashamed to go to bed as dirty as you are; and Charles ought 
to be ashamed to let you. Now, you come right along into 
the bathroom and Millie will give you a nice bath.” 

“Thad a bath this morning,” Johnnie insisted bitterly. 
“T’m not going to take a bath now.” 

Millie's tone was soothing, yet there was in it at the same 
time something acidly venomous. 

“Come right along,” she retorted. “There's no use fuss- 
ing, You've got to have a bath the way Mile says.” 
"ouanie of reisting, she undertook to compel him; but 
the result was such an outcry that Charles heard and came 
swiftly upstairs, and there followed a bitter altercation be- 
tween the two servants, Johnnie clinging to Charles for pro- 
fection, Milie reduced to a state of blind and incoherent 

nay. 

But there was no way she could cerry her point, since 
Charles was quite obviously the physical master of the situa- 
tion. She surrendered because she had to surrender; but the 
episode remained in her mind and accentuated the developing 
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enmity betweea her and Charles to such a point that the 
least incident was sufficient to set them into open wrangling. 
Millie, out of necessity, ate in the kitchen with Charles and 
‘Laura, and it isnot to be wondered at that under the circum- 
‘stances she had no relish for her meals, and her digestion 
sullered. 

Yet still she tried desperately to control herself, to avoid 
giving further offence to her mistress in any way. But the 
very desperation of her efforts in this direction led ber into 
error. Millie's greatest virtue had always been that she 
fave her babes perfect care; but now, once and then ain, 

1¢ was guilty of negligence even toward Joan. The first 
‘occasion followed a night when she had worked late upon the 
dress for Joun’s birthday party, and her resultant weariness 
made her oversleep the hour for the morning bottle. ‘The 
baby awoke and cried, and Millie did not even hear till Mrs. 
Jones came to her door, Millie's bitter seli-reproach trans- 
lated itself into anger against her mistress. She said sharply: 

“You don’t have to come after me. I heard ber. e's 
all right to cry a little while. T'l get to her in a minute, 
‘You can’t expect me to keep on the run all the time.”” 

‘Mrs. Jones hesitated, as though to control her voice, but 
‘she only said: 

“You had better take her up now, Millie, I don’t want 
her to cry when it isn’t necessary,” and turned away. 

‘The final incident occurred one afternoon when she was 
about to take Joan out for a ride in her perambulator. Joan 
was by this time more and more vigorous and active, and 
when Millie put her in the baby carriage she did not buckle 
the safety strap sufficiently tight. She went back into the 
house to get her own hat and coat and while she was gone 
Joan, wriggling this way and that, managed to twist hersel 
i he was hanging hal out of the carriage and forthwith 

to scream wit ‘ight and despair. 

‘Ke uck would have it, Charles heard her and ran out from 
the kitchen in time to avoid any serious result from the mis- 
hap, But Milli algo had heard Joan crying and was only & 
second behind Charles; and the fact that be had interfered 
seemed to her so bitter a wrong that she upbraided him 
violently. 

“Take your hands off my baby,” she cried in a shrill and 
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exasperated voice. “I won't have you touching her. I 
‘won't have you bothering her,” 3 

Charles said sternly, “It’s lucky I did touch ber. She’d 
have bumped her head, You ought to take more care the 
way you buckle her in 

“T don’t need any man to tell me how to take care of ba- 
bies,”" Millie screamed at him. “You get back into your 
Kitchen, you scullery maid.” 

Charles laughed shortly. “Hard names never hurt any- 
body,” he retorted. “If they did, T could think up one or 
two myself.” 

But the fact that be stood his as thot i 
judgment upon the manner in WHE dhe'now bestowed Joas 
in the perambulator, whetted Millie's anger to a pitch near 
éclirium; and when Mrs. Jones, attracted by the sound of the 
Sore ete feet rage te oe, Milo ra 
in a perfect paroxysm of fury. 

‘The result of this culminating incident was her dismissal. 

“Tf you can’t control yourself,” Mrs, Jones said in a tone 
of finality. “I can’t let you be about Joan any longer. I’m 
sorry, Millie, but you will have to go. Pll have a taxi come 
for you at three this afternoon.” 

‘Millie cried all that day, not silently, but with wild and 
explosive sounds, the tears Streaming from her eyes. She at 
first accepted her dismissal without argument, but when 
‘Mrs. Jones insisted upon bathing Joan herself, and told Millie 
to go to her room and pack her things, the old woman for the 
first time fully realized that sentence had been passed upon 
Iter, Her agony of spirit was like that of a man condemned 
to death; and when Joan was asleep—for even now Millie 
‘would not do anything calculated to disturb the routine of 
the baby’s life—the murse went to Mrs. Jones's room and 
sought to bring about a change in the other’s decision, Her 
abject grief, the craven pleadings to which in the end she was 
at last driven, worked upon her mistress intolerably; and there 
was a moment when one of these women was almost 2s un- 
happy as the other. But although she perceived how much 
of a tragedy this was to Millie, Mrs. Jones had made her 
decision and was strong enough to hold to it. 

““T've only kept you so long,” she said, “because you've 
been so good to Joan. You're a good nurse, Millie, but 
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you're a most uncomfortable person to have around. If you 
Would learn to be civil and to attend to your own affairs, 
you'd avoid so much trouble, I've made up my mind. I'l 
have to let you go.” 

‘Millie left the house in mid-afternoon. As her belongings 
were being packed into the taxicab which Mrs, Jones had 
summoned, she wept unbearably, and Mrs. Jones’ could not 
refrain from asking: 

“Where do you plan to go, Millie?” 

Millie said desperately, “Tl go somewhete. don’t know 
where.” 

“Shall I send you to a hotel till you can get another place?” 
‘Mrs, Jones suggested, and Millie shook her bead, 

“'No,” she replied. And she named a woman whom she 
knew and said, I'l go to her house for a day of two.” 

‘When she said gocd-bye to Joan she tried to control her- 
self. She had dried her eyes and she fought to achieve the 
smile and the soothing and agreeable tone which she always 
used to the baby. Mrs, Jones had Joan in her sitting room on 
the second floor, and Millie went in there, and Joan saw her 
eater and lifted both arms in an appeal to be taken up from 
the floor, Millie picked her up, pouring out upon her that 
meaningless flood of words which Joan always found so de- 
lightful, while Mrs. Jones watched the two unhappily. 

“After a moment Millie said: 

“Pil not be here for her birthday party.” 

“You might like to come in that afternoon,” Mrs. Jones 
suggested; but Millie shook her head, and the tears burst 
from her eyes. 

“Tleft a dress for her on my bed,” she explained. “D've 
bbeon making it the last month.” 

“She shall wear it,” Mrs. Jones assured her, unable to feel 
anything but pity for the little old woman, and fighting for 
strength to maintain her decision that Millie must go. 

‘Joan was pounding at Millie's face with ber small hands, 
and Millie fora moment forgot Mrs. Jones, turning her atten 
tion tothe baby again. “Good-bye,” she said, Joan wrin- 
kled her nose and screamed with delight, and as she slapped 
Millie's cheeks the tears splashed under her hands. “I'm 
sorry I’m going, Joan,” Millie told the baby. And Joan 
‘crowed, and Millie tumed to Mrs. Jones and said: 
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“Take her.” 

Mrs. Jones held out her arms to the baby, but Joan had 
played that game before, and she knew what was expected of 

She laughed gleefully, threw her arms around Millie's 
neck, and snuggled her face into the nurse's shoulder; and. 
Millie gave a litle gasping cry and turned abruptly and set 
Joan down upon the floor and fled from the room. Only in 
the doorway she paused for a moment to turn and look back 
and to say over and over: 

“P'm $0 sorry, Joan. I'm so sorry. Mill's s0 sory. 
Goodbye, Joan” Good-bye 

‘She stood there a moment longer, drenched in tears; and 
‘Joan, sobered by this spectacle, stated at her in perplexity 
and waved a small hand in a doubtful way. 

“Yes, yes,” Millie gasped. “Yes, Joan! Bye-bye!” 

So she waved an answering hend; then turned and fled, 
blind and stombling, toward where the taxi waited at the 
door. 


A waiting room is a fearful place, Millie had had some 
experience of waiting rooms and she dreaded them. She 
hhad been sitting in this particular waiting room at the em- 
ployment agency for three days; a little woman, thin and 
taut, and just now curiously tremulous, Her eye inflamed 
and ‘weary, looked blankly straight before her 

times, for'no apparent reason, they became sufused with 
Evimiog, Ceathing food which fowel over her is end 

w cover her lids an 

down her dry cheeks until she remembered to Wipe away these 
evidences of the grief which racked her. 

On the third day she found herself replying in a dull voice 
to the questions put to her by a woman who introduced her- 
self by a name which Millie scarcely heard. Ske was not in- 
terested in the names of her mistresses; she had had so many 
of them. ‘This woman's name might have been Brown or 
Jones. Tt happened to be Mrs. Smith. 

‘Mrs. Smith asked question upon question, but Millie asked 


ore he baby a boy ota git Z 


“A little girl,” Mrs. Smith replied. And Millic’s ravaged 
face seme to lighten faintly at the word, 
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They rang fo lito come nest morning; and Mie 
ar for Millie to come next. 5 and Millie 
wasfor the rest of that day a little more cheerful. Her aching 
ef found anodyne in the prospect of having another baby 


to 
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